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THE LATER TRADITION OF VERGIL 
(Concluded from page 182) 

But that which concerns us more nearly 
general reputation of Vergil himself in this long period 
of decline. It may be briefly described as a childish 
exaggeration of that which he had already acquired 
in the second century. The Middle Ages were marked 
by a still greater exaggeration in the same lines. As 
Comparetti says (Benecke, 74), 


is the 


Those real qualities of learning which distinguished 
him, and which, even at an early period of his fame, 
had been gauged with considerable inaccuracy, had 
become by this time his only claim to distinction, 
and were, owing to the great prestige of his name, 
amplified ‘and exaggerated according to the spirit of 
the age, which, under the influence of neo-Platonism 
and still more of Christianity, tended irresistibly 
towards symbolism, mysticism and allegory. The 
poets of the period could achieve but little. ‘ 
The art of the greatest of Roman poets seemed to 
these people a mystery, the clue to which could only 
be found in vast and recondite learning. Hence, it 
was considered a sure proof of refined taste and superior 
erudition to be able to discover hidden in his verses 
scientific dicta and profound philosophical doctrines of 
every kind. 

One or two examples of this tendency must suffice. 

According to Comparetti (Benecke, 56), Donatus 
is quoted by Servius as saying that 

Vergil, in composing his works, followed an 
order corre sponding to the life of man. The first condi- 
tion of man was pastoral, and so Vergil wrote first of all 
the Bucolics; afterwards it was agricultural, and so he 
wrote next the Georgics. Then, as the number of the 
race increased, there grew up therewith the love of 
war; hence his final work is the Aeneid, which is 
full of wars. 
sixth century, whose 
days, 


Fulgentius, a writer of the 
views would astonish a child of ten in these 
says that the real hidden subject of the first Georgic 
is astrology, of the second, physiognomy and medicine, 
of the third, augury, of the fourth, rhusic. The twelve 
books of the Aeneid really depict the life of man. The 
shipwreck of Aeneas in the first book denotes the birth 
of man, who enters with pain and sorrow upon the storm 
of life. Juno, who brought about the storm, is the 
goddess of birth. Aeolus comes from the Greek, 
Aeonolos, and signifies perdition. Achates comes from 
the Greek, id est tristitiae consuetudo, 
The song of 


and signifies the trouble of infancy. 
lopas is the song of the nurses, etc., etc, 
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This work, such as it is, is the eT, 
testimony we possess of Vergil’s celebrity during this 
darkest period of Christian barbarism. The same 
sort of interpretation, which is no more unreasonable 
than our traditional interpretation of the Song of ‘ 
Solomon, and which was welcomed partly for the same 
cause, is carried down through the Middle Ages, and, 
in a sublimated form, finally appears in Dante. 

But the most famous example of this method of 
interpretation is connected with the fourth Eclogue. 
This is really a poem of congratulation on the birth 
of a son, into which Vergil introduced the topic of the 
Ages of Man in accordance with the specific suggestion 
of the rhetoricians for poems of this type, and de- 
veloped in strict conformity with the rules laid down 
by them?. 

The following is Dryden's translation of a portion of 
the passage in question: 


The last great age, foretold by sacred rhymes, 

Renews its finished course: Saturnian times 

Roll round again: and mighty years, begun 

From their first orb, in colnet circles run. 

The base degenerate iron offspring ends; 

A golden progeny from heaven descends. 

O Chaste Lucina! speed the mother’s pains: 

And haste the glorious birth! thy own Apollo reign. 

The lovely boy with his auspicious face, 

Shall Pollio's consulship and triumph grace: 

Majestic months set out with him to their appointed 
race. 

The father banished virtue shall restore, 

And crime shall threat the guilty world no more. 

The son shall lead the life of gods, and be 

By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see. 

‘The jarring nations he in peace shall bind, 

And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 

Unbidden, earth shall wreathing ivy bring 

And fragrant herbs, the promises of spring, 

As her first offerings to her infant king. 

The Fates, when they this happy web have spun, 

Shall bless the saan de. and bid it smoothly run. 

Mature in years, to ready honours move, 

© of celestial seed! O foster-son of Jove! 

See, labouring Nature calls thee to sustain 

The nodding frame of heaven, and earth, and main! 

See to their base restored, earth, seas, and air; 

And joyful ages, from behind, in crowding ranks appear. 

To sing thy praise, would heaven my breath prolong, 

Infusing spirits worthy such a song, 


*Reference should be made here to Professor Smith's per, 
Ages of the World, in Encyclopaedia of none and Ethics, 
edited by James Hastings, 4, 192-200 (Edinburgh and New York, 
1908). C,K 
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Not Thracian Orpheus should transcend my lays, 

Nor Linus crowned with never fading bays; 

Though each his heavenly parent should inspire; 

The Muse instruct the voice, and Phoebus tune the 
lyre. 

We know now, of course, that this strange prophecy 
of a thing so much in harmony with the dreams and 
aspirations of Vergil’s own lofty soul was really a 
contemporary development through long ages of dis- 
cussion of Hesiod’s old doctrine of the Ages of Man. 
The belief in a return of the Golden Age was derived 
from the association of the Hesiodic account with the 
idea that the whole history of mankind was bound up 
in the theory of a cyclic return of the Universe to 
the same condition. The cyclic theory of the Ages 
evolved from this combination was worked over and 
over by the Greek philosophers, more especially Plato, 
the Stoics and the younger Orphics, into a form which 
was not only the basis of Vergil’s account, but also of 
the Sibylline prophecies which he is known to have 
used. 

Now, inasmuch as from the first the foundation of the 
most enlightened Christian thought, quite as much 
as the foundation of Vergil’s thought, was that same 
gradual blending of the Orient with the speculations 
of the Greek philosophers, more especially Plato and 
the Stoics, which moulded the doctrine of the ages 
in its final form, it is no wonder that Christians who 
read these lines of the great poet saw in them a 
prophecy of the birth of Christ and of that regenera- 
tion of the world which his teaching promised. 

We find this theory well established in the Christian 
writers of the fourth century. To them, of course, 
it was recommended not only by the poem, but by 
the contemporary opinion of Vergil himself, his lofty 
and blameless character and his proximity to the birth 
of Christ. 

The most complete and circumstantial interpretation 
of this theory is found in an address given by Constan- 
tine the Great beforé a synod of Bishops near the 
beginning of the fourth century. The translation 
of the Eclogue in Greek verse which accompanies the 
address shows evident traces of the Sibyllists, at all 
events, in its present condition. The sense is not 
infrequently altered to harmonize it with the Christian 
interpretation. The Emperor found here a detailed 
prophecy of the coming of Christ. The Virgin who 
returns is Mary, the child sent down from Heaven is 
Jesus, the serpent that shall disappear is Satan, etc. 

Granted that: Vergil here actually was a prophet 
of Christ—and practically every one except Jerome 
did grant it—, the question now was to what extent 
was Vergil himself conscious of the fact. Constantine 
maintained that Vergil did know that he was fore- 
telling Christ, but that he expressed himself darkly 
and introduced the heathen deities to avoid offending 
the pagans. Others thought that he did not compre- 
hend the ful] significance of the Sibyl’s prophecy, 
but that, though unconscious of it; he was, none the 
less, a witness to the faith. 


After this idea of Vergil spread among the people, 
it assumed many curious forms. He was associated 
with the Sibyl herself. In the miracle plays of the 
Middle Ages he became almost a stock character along 
with the prophets of the Old Testament. He, also, 
frequently appears in ecclesiastical art as the prophet 
of Christ, usually associated with his famous line, 

Iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 

One curious symptom of this theory was the sec- 
ondary influence of it upon the spelling of the poet's 
name. Our earliest and best manuscripts, inscriptions 
and other authorities are practically unanimous that 
his name was spelled Vergilius. The spelling VirGILius 
does not appear until the ninth century, and was never 
common. It was evidently due to an etymology 
which connected the name of the poet with virgo, i.e. 
the Virgin Mary, the virgo of the fourth Eclogue, 
when interpreted as a prophecy of the coming of 
Christ. In this way, the very name of the poet was 
shown to have been, in itself, significant of his destiny. 

I may add that even to-day the discussion of the 
fourth Eclogue as a prophecy of Christ has by no means 
come to an end. Scarcely a year passes without some 
contribution to the subject. 

So much for a scant outline of the literary tradition 
of Vergil in some of its most important phases. 

The popular tradition of Vergil, i.e. the tradition of 
him that was built up by the people, originated in Italy, 
and more particularly in Naples and the immediate 
neighborhood. The origin of Corinthian bronze as 
related by Trimalchio, who was a man of the people 
(see above, page 180), will give us an idea of how far 
the Neapolitan tradition of Vergil was likely to be 
from any real facts of the poet’s life, even though 
originally suggested by them. 

This popular legend of Vergil was already well 
established at the end of the first century. But 
at that time it was strictly local, and except for an 
occasional passing reference—all of which have been 
collected and analyzed by Comparetti—does not come 
to the surface for over a thousand years. 

In this, its most ancient form, the popular legend 
of Vergil has two distinct aspects. The first is ex- 
clusively Neapolitan, and was founded on the real 
facts of his biography and the local traditions con- 
nected with them. It is well known that Vergil 
had an especial fondness for Naples. It was there 
that he spent many years of his life and there that 
he wrote most of his poetry. Above all, he was buried 
there, and from the time of Augustus until the present 
day his tomb has always been an object of interest. 

The second aspect, which Comparetti traces in part 
to Byzantine and possibly Semitic influences, is not 
exclusively Neapolitan, but is really to be classed 
with many similar legends which in later times grew 
up around various ancient monuments. The fusion 
of these two elements is due to a combination of the 
mediaeval idea that the wisdom of Vergil was super- 
human and the ancient tradition of the Neapolitans 


. 


that he had an especial affection for their city. In this 
way, Vergil came to be considered the author of all 
works for the public good which could only be pro- 
duced by unusually profound knowledge. From a host 
of examples I select the following. 

Vergil built the city of Naples and its walls. Not 
content with this princely gift, he also presented the 
inhabitants with a model of their city inclosed in a 
glass bottle. So long as this was preserved, the city 
could never be taken. It is true that in 1194 the city 
was taken and destroyed by Conrad of Querfurt— 
but this was because the bottle had been cracked. 

Vergil also made an immense bronze horse. Upon 
its back was a knight with a drawn bow, the arrow 
pointing at Vesuvius. For many centuries this work 
of art was undisturbed. Finally, a certain countryman 
with more curiosity than discretion clambered up and 
shot off the knight’s bow for him. The arrow struck 
the peak of Vesuvius, a violent eruption followed, and 
ever since then the city has had to suffer from such 
calamities. 

Vergil also placed a bronze fly upon one of the gates 
of Naples; as long as it lasted not a single live fly could 
enter the town. 

Another legend tells us that the grave of Vergil was 
for many centuries unknown. Finally, it was miracu- 
lously discovered in the depths of a mountain, and his 
bones were transferred to a castle surrounded by the 
sea. Whenever they are exposed to the air a violent 
storm is produced. Conrad of Querfurt, writing in 
1194, says—probably in perfect good faith—that he 
saw this marvel with his own eyes. 

Such was the popular idea of Vergil which finally 
rose to the surface at the beginning of the twelfth 
century. The rise of modern Romantic literature 
in the vulgar tongues which took place at the same time, 
and the conception of Vergil which had long existed 
in the schools, received it with eagerness, proceeded 
at once to combine it with the scholastic tradition, 
and to develop and propagate the result along various 
literary lines. 

The first and most important symptom of this second 
period in the development of the popular legend is 
the fact that the beneficent scholar and sage of the 
local tradition is now the greatest magician and 
necromancer of all antiquity. From scholarship and 
wisdom to magic and sorcery is an easy step in the 
popular fancy, and it was sure to be taken here as 
soon as the folk legend of Vergil was carried beyond 
Naples and freed from that local patriotism which 
effectually prevented anything maleficent from being 
associated with the traditional patron and friend of 
the city. 

With the advent of this second stage, the old traditions 
of Naples were developed and amplified from the new 


point of view. The great master of the black art 


was also associated with a vast number of other legends 
and adventures more or less in harmony with this 
character but in no way connected with him previous 
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to that time. By an association of ideas not only 
natural but inevitable, the usual scene of these ad- 
ventures is no longer the unimportant Naples, but 
the all-important Rome. We now hear of impregnable 
walls of brass, of a brazen head that foretold the future, 
of a tower with a magic mirror in which the most 
distant parts of the Empire could be seen, of a statue 
pointing to hidden treasures and of many other things 
all made for Rome by the necromancer Vergilius. 
Most of these legends, however, add nothing to our 
picture of him in this last stage of his traditional 
growth. 

The one exception is a phase of Vergil’s supposed 
career which belongs to this period in particular and 
was probably better known and more frequently 
mentioned than anything else about him except, 
perhaps, his function as a prophet of Christ. This was 
his experience with women. In this rédle he takes his 
stand with Aristotle, Hercules, Samson, David, Solo- 
mon, and other worthies of old with whom the mediaeval 
writers were fond of illustrating their favorite text 
that the heart of woman is deceitful and desperately 
wicked, and that the strongest man is a weakling and 
the wisest man a fool in the face of those wiles, for 
they have their origin in her innate depravity and 
owe their success to her infinite cunning and resource. 
As an old French poet of thethirteenth century says: 

By woman Adam came to sin, 

By woman Vergil scorn did win, 

King David spake a doom unfit, 

And Solomon’s unjust will was writ, 
Hippocrates a fool was crowned, 

And Samson his dishonor found. 

The aged Aristot 

Was found upon his hands and knees, 
Because, forsooth, ’twas Phyllis’ whim 
To make a saddle horse of him. 

Who holds his own against a woman 
Is not yet born, and more than human! 


Even more famous than the famous Lai d’Aristote 
last referred to is that story of Vergil to which the poet 
It appears in a dozen different languages 
The gist of it is as follows. 


here alludes. 
and in as many forms. 


After Vergil had gained a world-wide reputation, he 
fell in love with the daughter of the Roman Emperor. 
She, however, not only did not return his love, Lut 
treated him with the utmost scorn and contumely. 
Finally, not being able to resist the temptation to make 
a fool of so great a man, she pretended to yield. He was 
to come on a certain evening to the foot of the high 
tower in which she lived. There he would find a large 
basket attached to a rope. Upon taking his seat in 
the basket and giving the signal, he would be drawn up 
to her room. Vergil came at the appointed time, 
found the basket, took his seat in it, and gave the 
signal. But when he had been drawn about half-way 
up the tower, the basket stopped, and the learned 
Roman could get neither up nor down. Next morning, 
the town found an absorbing topic in the discussion of 
a new wall decoration which had evidently been 
designed by the princess herself. 

Late in the day the Emperor learned what had oc- 
curred and planned a terrible death for the lover as 
soon as he was let down. Then, apparently for the 
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first time, Vergil suddenly remembered that he was a 
magician, and used his power to escape, and then to 
plan and execute a revenge upon the lady, which ori- 
ginally had no connection even with the story just 
told. 

In the course of time, so much of this legendary 
material had accumulated that men began to feel the 
need, as it were, of a new biography in which all of 
this valuable material should be included. Such an 


, ‘up-to-date’ account of the great man was finally 


produced by an unknown author. It: is called Les 
Faicts Merveilleux de Virgille, and was widely read 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One or two 
of the opening statements will give an idea of its 
contents and method. 

Vergil was the son of a knight of Ardennes, and was 
born soon after the foundation of Rome. When he was 
born the whole city trembled. While studying at the 
University of Toledo, he heard that his mother had 
been robbed of her property and he hastened to Rome 
to help her. Failing to obtain justice from the Em- 
peror, he finally compelled him by magic to restore the 
property. Then he made peace with him, etc. 

Those who are familiar with Vergil will observe that 
the statement I chose for quotation is, in reality, a 
characteristically fantastic reflection of the events 
in the poet’s own life which the first Eclogue was sup- 
posed to commemorate. 

So far as Europe in general is concerned, Les Faicts 
Merveilleux ‘is the last chapter in the tale of Vergil 
the Magician. But in the land of his birth, as was 
amply shown by Nutt in 1898 and by Leland in 1go00, 
he still lives in many a curious anecdote and many a 
charming fairy tale. 

It is significant to observe that in Italy, where the 
popular legend has never been subjected to literary 
influence, there is no trace of a maleficent side to the 
magic of Vergil. He is a wonderful scholar, sage and 
magician. At the same time, he is a man of most 
attractive character and personality, always going 
about to do good to others, benevolent as he is powerful, 
but with a keen sense of humor and fond of his little 


jest. In all of this we see clearly the features of the 
old Neapolitan tradition which 1s still alive and vigor- 


ous two centuries after its child beyond the Alps has 
passed avvay, 
This iishes my and imperfect summary of 


story which, when thoroughly understood in all it 


details, impresses me as one of the most remarkable 


chapters in the history of the world. Not the least 
remarkable feature of it is the almost literal truth 
of the assertion that if Vergil could gaze upon his 
own posthumous reputation he might behold there, 
as in a mirror, the whole story of European civilization 
for the last 1900 years. 

We, ourselves, get a glimpse of the turmoil of change, 
struggle, and readjustment through which our ances- 
tors have passed, when we look back over this strange 
story and realize that from the first century until 
nearly the eighteenth, a period of more than 1600 
years, we hear of Vergil the scholar, Vergil the philoso- 


pher and sage, Vergil the omniscient and the infallible, 
Vergil the prophet of Christ and the companion of the 
Sibyl, Vergil the magician and necromancer, even Vergil 
the lover, both deceived and deceiving. But we rarely 
hear of Vergil the poet, and, even when we do, there 
is no conception of those qualities of his surpassing 
genius which Petronius summed up once and for all in 
his brief but telling phrase—ROMANUS VERGILIUS. 

THE Jouns Hopkins University, KIRBY FLOWER SMITH. 


REVIEW 
The Writing of Narrative Latin. By Benjamin W. 
Mitchell. New York: American Book Company 
(1915). Pp. 240. $1.10. 

This book approximates a type which is rather 
familiar in England, but is almost unknown among the 
publications of this country—a Latin Composition 
book, namely, which is organized from the point of 
view of the English language. For the most part, 
however, the present volume has regard to principles 
of grammar common to the two languages rather than 
to the special peculiarities of the vernacular. 

The main portion of the book consists of forty les- 
sons, each containing on the average two or three pages 
of syntactical exposition, a vocabulary of twenty 
to thirty English words with Latin equivalents (fewer 
in the later lessons), and sixteen detached sentences 
of a line and a half each. It is based upon an actual 
Latin author only to this extent—according to 
the statement of the Preface the vocabulary <of Parts I 
and II> “comprises English equivalents for about 600 
Latin words”, of which 363 occur twenty or more 
times in the Gallic War, 177 ten to twenty times, and 
all except four at least once. The early lessons are 
confined to the vocabulary of the first chapters of 
Book I. While the subject-matter of the sentences 
is necessarily determined by the vocabulary, they 
do not reproduce the narrative of Caesar either in 
sequence or in fact. Also, the illustrations of syntacti- 
cal principles are almost all taken from Caesar. And 
with very slight exceptions all prose syntax is included 
that is ordinarily required in a High School course. 


The method throughout is deductive: statement of 
the principle of syntax 1s followed by examples tn 


English and in Latin, Ample material for ll upon 
the syntax and for review 1s provided in the 


4 
Much emphasis 1s placed upon English synonyms: 
for this purpose each lesson vocabulary is followed by 
a supplementary paragraph containing in the form of 
footnotes from one to five synonyms each of many of 
the English words; in the Exercises the words that 
appear in the vocabularies and the supplementary 
synonymous expressions are used with equal freedom. 
If a pupil, in writing a sentence, does not recall the 
Latin equivalent of a word that has appeared in a 
previous lesson, he must ascertain from the Vocabulary 
Index <of English words> in the back of the volume 
in what lesson the word was first given; then, in case 
it is not the vocabulary word, he must look through 
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the entire paragraph of synonyms until he finds it, 
and, finally, he must, by cross-references back to the 
vocabulary word with which it is associated, discover 
the Latin rendering—a rather laborious process which 
puts a premium on memorizing vocabulary effectively 
when it is first presented, and before it is used. 

Part II consists of twenty Exercises of continuous 
prose (about twenty-five lines in each), telling in concise 
form the story of five books of the Gallic War. Part 
III consists of twenty similar Exercises which narrate 
a part of the Balkan War of 1912; these are prepared 
with great cleverness and with a keen regard to the 
possibility of applying Caesarean vocabulary to a 
modern subject; they are, moreover, in themselves 
decidedly interesting. 

The contemplated distribution of the book through 
the School course, and the amount of time required 
for it, would be about as follows. Thirty or forty 
lessons would be done in the second year. Assuming 
that eight sentences, or one-half of each exercise, 
would be the minimum from which a pupil would get 
practice enough to accomplish the purposes of the book, 
one hour—or more probably at least one and one-half 
hours—each week of home preparation would be re- 
quired. For the usual High School class the teacher 
could correct these in an hour and a half; then at least 
the half of one recitation period would be required 
for class discussion. If the pupil can not be trusted 
to do exercises of this kind at home independently, 
one full period per week of School time would be the 
minimum requirement (whether on a single day, or 
distributed by having one or two sentences written 
each day), in addition to the home study of syntax and 
vocabulary. The book does not lend itself easily 
to oral work, because the sentences are too long and 
difficult, and because the vocabularies are visible at 
the same time as the exercises. 

In the third year the lessons of Part I would be com- 
pleted, and the twenty exercises of connected prose 
narrating the story of the Gallic War. There is no 
suggestion of Cicero in the volume, other than an 


appendix of 125 Ciceronian words and phrases, without 
exercises, The author’s justification of this is ex- 


pressed as follows (pages 7, 221): 
Acstudent who has mastered the book <not 
cluding the appendx> 1s quabed, by adding to hi 


vocabulary less than fifty Cioeronian words, to pass 


any of the examinations usually set in Latin composi- 
tion. Since Caesar and Cicero both wrote 
Latin, and wrote contemporaneously, the principles 
of the syntax of the language, as set forth in the lessons 
of this book, apply equally well to the writings of both. 
The only important difference between the language 
of the two lies in the vocabulary, for each writer 
requires for the treatment of his subject some words 
which are not needed by the other. No student 
should be expected in his writing to imitate personal 
idiosyncrasies of style. 


In the fourth year the exercises on the Balkan War 
would be used to review Caesarean style and vocabulary 
while reading Vergil, and to produce freedom and 
fluency in the use of the language. 


There is everywhere manifest the most painstaking 
attention to detail. No error of any kind was observed 
in a rather careful reading of the book; nor was any 
sentence found which would not be rendered into 
correct and idiomatic Latin by a pupil who used all 
the information put at his disposal. It is a perfectly 
constructed machine, which runs without a vibration. 
Noeserious exception could be taken to any part of 
the exposition of syntax; only here and there a few 
turns of expression were noted which might with 
advantage be modified in a subsequent edition. Desire 
for completeness perhaps sometimes has led to the 
inclusion of unnecessary diffculties; for example, 
“the army has been marching all night. requires 
in Latin the imperfect tense’ (Lesson I); “he could 
not speak for weeping. expressed by prae w. abl.”, 
and “he pitched camp for the night’’ (Lesson V); uler= 
‘either’ (Lesson XII). At times it seems that to the 
author difficulty in itself has been a virtue. On the 
other hand, eight of the less usual principles of syntax 
can be omitted at the option of the teacher, the sen- 
tences exemplifying them being set apart with this in 
view. 

Nothing is taken for granted at the start, except 
knowledge of the paradigms. Approximately one 
term (fourteen lessons) is devoted to the syntax of 
nouns, pronouns and adjectives; the remainder of 
Part I to subordinate clauses. Indirect discourse 
first appears in Lesson XXXVI, that is, at the very 
end of the second term or in the beginning of the third 
term. 

Probably the reviewer is under obligation to express 
his personal reaction to the book. It is frankly sub- 
jective and is presented as such for what it is worth. 
The Schools and classes which he has met would look 
upon the degree of diligence and attention required 
to work through such a text in Latin composition as 
either superhuman or Chinese. It is good to know 
that there are classes capable of it, as the author's 
have proven themselves while the work was in mant- 
script (vide the Preface). It makes of Latin writing 
for all practical purposes a course entirely apart from 


the reading of Latin authors, engaging from one-fifth 
to one-fourth of the entire time devoted to Latin in 


High School after the first year, Pupils are inclined 


to make at best a mental jumble of the narrative cl 


Caesar, When similar ideas are presented in anfinte 


inconsistent permutations, as in the sentences of this 


book, the condition of mind so far as pertains to the 
‘story’ is of necessity not wholly unlike a nightmare. 
The reviewer prefers to use composition as auxiliary 
to the content of the Latin author, as well as to the 
language. 

If pursued to less than approximate completion, 
such a book becomes a gigantic puzzle in which knowl- 
edge is packed down and salted by turning the pages 
and constructing sentences according to the rules of the 
game. As stated above, success—in the product—is 
inevitable with this book for those who follow the rules. 
But where School conditions force upon us a choice 
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between information and thoughtfulness, most teachers 
prefer to sacrifice the former. According to the 
author’s statement “The primary object of Latin 
composition is to aid in developing sound reasoning 
fortified by memory’. In the process of learning, 
in the application of statements about syntax and the 
finding of Latin renderings of English synonyms which 
are all before the eyes of him who searches, where 
the minutiae are so carefully prescribed, there is 
probably a minimum of reasoning and a maximum of 
memory: it is a process of acquisition,rather than the 
use of either the language or the thought-content in its 
normal or natural form. Compliance with prescription 
in pedagogy has been the great enemy of culture 
and of character. On the other hand, when the work 
has been brought to a completion through at least 
two years, there is no doubt that a mastery of the 
language will have been attained which will make a 
highly intellectual process of subsequent Latin reading. 

In short, this is a book for Schools which can make 
of Latin prose composition a subject apart, occupying 
one-twentieth of the School curriculum for two or three 
years; and which can look upon the second and third 
High School years as preparatory to a classical educa- 
tion which is to follow. 


COLLEGE OF THE 


ae BarcLay W. BRADLEY. 


DR. MITCHELL’S REJOINDER 


Dr. Bradley has given a very kind and even compli- 
mentary outline of the construction and accuracy of 
The Writing of Narrative Latin. If he has found no 
errors in it, they probably—the author feels encouraged 
to hope—are so rare as to constitute practically iso- 
lated instances. Few new text-books escape without 
some oversights. 

It is when the reviewer expresses his ‘‘personal 
reaction”’ to the book that the author feels constrained 
to comment. In a letter which the reviewer sent to 
the author when he courteously submitted the review 
to him in advance of publication, Dr. Bradley said: 
“T have found it difficult to be fair to the labor. 
given to the compilation of the work and at the same 
time to my own feeling about the. unwisdom 
of devoting so much time to Latin Prose’. He has 
clearly found this difficulty insuperable. 

It would seem that, in the teaching of Latin writing, 
Dr. Bradley is wholly given over to the imitative 
method. Is any one with such a predilection fitted 
fairly to judge, especially without a trial, such as a 
book as mine? 

If objection shall be urged by the reviewer or any- 
one else against the presentation of the principles 
of syntax, in The Writing of Narrative Latin, the author 
will rejoin that no systematic exposition of syntax 
is possible in the other type of composition book, 
a book based wholly on the text of a Latin writer. 
Further, as has been said repeatedly, to write sentences 
by the method laid down in such a book is, for many 
pupils, to write sentences cribbed from a text: that 
process certainly demands neither reason nor memory. 
Of course, if this is what the reviewer desires, there 
is no room for further argument. Objection is made 
to the fact that the learner, by searching in my book, 
can find the principle he is looking for. The only 


instances recurring to the mind of the author where 
languages were acquired with no possibility of referring 
to basic principles are the events connected with 
the Tower of Babel and with therstill more wonderful 
and much better attested flaming tongues of Pentecost. 

To the objection that the vocabulary system of 
the book requires undue expenditure of time and 
trouble, the author replies that all vocabularies in 
Latin Composition work are intended merely to supply 
lapses of memory. In the book under discussion the 
reference to every usage, every shade of meaning and 
every usual synonym are full and complete, and 
certainly it is no more difficult—if as much so—to 
turn to a page on which the desired word will prob- 
ably at once greet the eye than it is to scan four or 
five pages of Latin text for some elusive or special 
meaning. The author has had many occasions to be 
grateful to Alpheus Crosby for similar arrangement of 
the vocabulary of the Greek Exercises which he studied 
in his youth; and yet he and his schoolmates and 
thousands of contemporary youths who used this 
great text-book successfully were neither ‘‘super- 
human nor Chinese’. They did, however, belong 
to a day when no concession was made to idleness and 
triviality, and when a pupil’s academic path was not 
assumed to lhe along the line of least resistance, and 
when the antidotes for ignorance were not administered 
in the form of sugar-coated tabloids. 

Finally, a word must be said in reply to the general 
indictment of the book by the reviewer, as being too 
difficult. This charge is made by him against a volume 
absolutely. untested by him and likely to remain so. 
The author, however, stated in his Preface that classes 
under his care found no serious difficulty with it as 
presented to them in manuscript. Moreover, corrob- 
orative testimony is in the author’s possession from 
teachers who are now using the book with Caesar 
classes. The writing of a foreign tongue is never 
‘easy’. Concentrated thinking and straight reasoning 
are admittedly difficult things, and, sad to say, seem 
to be growing more so. But should the aim of peda- 
gogy be to obviate the necessity for thinking and reason- 
ing, or to compel at least a fair amount of these 
indispensable requisites to success in life? 

Philad. B. W. MITCHELL. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Under the direction of the Latin Department of 
the High School, at Lancaster, Ohio, on Friday, 
March 10, the boys and girls of the School performed 
two Latin plays: Miss Susan Paxson’s A Roman School, 
and the play called Pyramus and Thisbe, to be found 
in Decem Fabulae (Oxford University Press). There 
was also an exhibit, based in part on Miss Sabin’s 
book, and several tables of models, maps, drawings, etc. 

MABEL E. Curtis. 


On March 10, the Latin Department of the High 
School, West Chester, Pa., gave an entertainment, 
consisting of two plays: The Roman School, in Latin, 
by the boys in the department; When the Fates 
Decree, The Dido and Aeneas story, by the Vergil 
class; and nursery rhymes, sung both in Latin and 
English by the first year girls. 

FLORENCE A. 


| 
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THE ORIENTAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Oriental Club of Philadelphia held its fourth 
meeting of the present academic year on the evening 
of February 10. Professor Albert J. Carnoy, of the 
University of Louvain, now Research Professor of 
Greek at the University of Pennsylvania, presented a 
communication upon The Moral Deities of Persia 
and India and their Origins. In this paper he sought 
to explain the differences between the religious system 
of the Indo-Europeans and that of the Indo-Iranians 
as due to the influence of the Babylonians, and ad- 
vanced a number of arguments strengthening the similar 
position taken by Professor Oldenberg. 

The fifth meeting was held on the evening of March 
9. Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor of Semitic 
Languages at the University of Pennsylvania, read a 
paper on The Sumerian View of Beginnings, in which 
he interpreted as an account of the creation of life 
on the earth the cuneiform tablet which Professor 
Langdon, of Oxford University, had recently explained 
as a version of the stories of the Garden of Eden and 
of the Deluge. 

G. KEntT, Secretary. 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Classical Club of Philadelphia held its 125th 
meeting on February 26, with 42 members present. 
The Club voted to establish a prize to be awarded 
annually to that student of the Secondary Schools 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity who, previous to entering 
College, shall pass the best competitive examination 
in Latin and Greek prose and poetry akin to the 
Latin prose and poetry included within the college 
entrance requirements. In this examination great 
emphasis is to be laid on sight-work. The paper of 
the evening, by Professor Charles Knapp, dealt with 
References to Painting in Plautus and Terence. Pro- 
fessor Knapp cited and critically discussed all the 
passages in both dramatists (one only exists in Terence) 
which either certainly refer to the art of painting, 
or may, with much probability be interpreted as refer- 
ing to that art. The general conclusion drawn was 
that in the time of Plautus and Terence the art of 
painting, and particularly mural painting, was suffi- 
ciently well known at Rome to make these references 
thoroughly intelligible to the miscellaneous audiences 
gathered at the presentation of the plays. This 
conclusion was used in particular in the interpretation 
of the much discussed passage, Plautus Mostellaria 
832-840. 

B. W. MITCHELL, Secretary. 

CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 

PERIODICALS 


Canisius Monthly [published by Canisius College, Buffalo})— 
Mar., Preparedness, 350 B.C., T. R. Wozniak. 

Church Quarterly Review-——Jan., H. A. Strong, The Syrian God- 
dess (A. C. Headlam); (J. G. Frazer. The Golden Bough. 
Volume xii, Bibliography and General Index); Greek Philoso- 
phy = qi Burnet, Thales to Plato). 

Colonnade—M 


arch, Senecae Fragmentum [poem], M. Bishop. 


Contemporary Review—Feb., The Place of the Woodpecker in 

Primitive Religion, J. R. Harris; e University of a Small 
_ Nation, T. F. Roberts; (W. Leaf, Homer and History). 

Dial—Feb. 17, A Detective Story in Latin = (A. Avellanus, 
Mysterium Arcae Boulé). 

Drama—Feb., (I. Flagg. Circe: A Dramatic Fantasy). 

Fortnightly Review—Feb., Aristophanes, The Pacifist, W. L. 
Courtney. 

Harvard Alumni Bulletin—Feb. 23, The Problem of the Classics. 

The Lutheran—Feb. 10, Greece in the Twentieth Century: I. 
Recent History, R. C. Horn.—Feb. 17, I]. The Country.— 

_ Feb. 24, III. The People.—March 2, IV. Ancient Remains. 

Mind—Jan., The Flying Arrow: An Anachronism, P. E. P. 
Jourdain [Zeno the Eleatic]; The Plot of Plato’s Republic, 
P. S. Burrell. 

Modern Language Notes—March, A Classical Allusion in Poe 
{note], H. E. Mierow. 

Modern Language Review—Jan., Isocrates and Euphuism, T. K. 
a R. M. Leonard, Echoes from the Classics (G. C. M. 
Smith). 

Nation—Jan. 29, A Mother of Dramas = (J. A. K. Thomson, 
The Greek Tradition.)\—Feb. 17, Christmas in Athens, J. A. 
Huybers; Art: Discovery of an Amphitheatre at Pozzuoli.— 
Feb. 24, ‘‘Il Processo di Verres"’, C. Bennett; Notes: 
(Loeb Classical Library); (Ovid, Edited by S. G. Owen, 

_ Volume I); (H. B. Van Hoesen, Roman Cursive Writing). 

New Republic—Jan. 29, The Classical Compromise, Meyer Cohen. 

o_o Century—Feb., The Poetry of Lionel Johnson, A. 

augh. 

Old Penn—Jan. 22, Oriental Club Meeting, Presentation of Testi- 
monial Volume to Hon. Mayer Sulzberger, R. G. Kent.— 
Feb. 19, Folk-Tales of India, R..G. Kent.—March 11, The 
Hindu Beast Fable and the Story of its Travels, F. Edgerton.— 
March 25, The Origin of the Greek Alphabet. W. N. Bates; 
Shakespeare's Dramatizations of History, H. H. Furness Jr.; 
The Classical Weekly [editorial!, R. G. Kent. 

Open Court—March, Desiderius Erasmus and his Significance 
for the Reformation, C. K. Ogden. 

Romanic Review—Oct.—Dec., The Poetry of Skeleton, a Renais- 

_ . Sance Survival of Mediaeval Latin Influence, J. M. Berdan. 

Saturday Review—Feb. 5, The Kaiser ‘‘Gloriosus’’, V. Rendall 

: {Plautus used again in regard to the war]. 

Spectator—Feb. 12, Salonika, G. H. H. 

Zeitschrift far Philosophie—Jan., J. Darer, Das-Leben und die 
Lehre Epikurs (Kochalsky). 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 126th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on March 24, with 45 members present. 
Professor H. J. Cadbury, of Haverford College, 
read a valuable and instructive critical paper entitled, 
Luke the Physician and Bacon the Playwright. He 
analysed minutely the argument from internal evidence 
that a physician was the author of the Gospel of Luke 
and of the Acts. Taking Habart’s list of alleged 
medical terms in Luke and the Acts, Professor Cad- 
bury showed that most of Hobart’s examples are 
common in all writers of the period, that they are 
not peculiar to medical writers outside of the New 
Testament, and that 90 per cent of them occur in a 
portion of Lucian’s writings equal in extent to Luke 
and the Acts, and that, too, about thrice as often as 
they occur in the two books of the New Testament. 
His conclusion was that Lucan authorship for Luke 
and the Acts was not confirmed or even supported 
by the argument from alleged medical terms employed. 

A parallel to this refutation was then given from 
Robertson's refutation of the stock arguments, from 
internal evidence, for the Baconian authorship of the 
plays of Shakespeare. 

B. W. MITCHELL, Secretary. 


THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 


The second special meeting of the New York Latin 
Club was held Saturday, March 25. The subject 
discussed was Changes Desirable in the Formal 
Examinations in Latin Set by Outside Authority. 

Dr. Chickering, of Jamaica High School, Chairman, 
spoke in detail of various features of the examination 
papers set by the Regents of the State of New York. 
He was in favor of eliminating from the paper the 
prepared translation and of making sight translation 
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the chief test of power. Instead of the present type 
of examination in Prose Composition, he suggested 
that an English version of a passage from the Required 
Reading be set for retranslation into Latin, and, as 
an alternative, that several topics be given from which 
the pupil might select one to be reproduced in one or 
two Latin paragraphs incorporating given forms and 
constructions. This plan would make unnecessary 
the formal questions on grammar and syntax, and a 
question on word-formation might be substituted. 

The majority of teachers who took part in the dis- 
cussion approved the placing of stress on sight transla- 
tion, but some disapproved the elimination of questions 
on syntax. Several thought the Regents’ papers 
entirely too easy and preferred the papers set by 
The College Entrance Board, asking why there should 
be two separate authorities. 

Professor McCrea, Chief Reader in Latin for The 
College Entrance Board, said that the Board had 
appointed a Commission of Eleven, with Professor 
Clifford H. Moore of Harvard at its head, to consider 
whether modifications of the Entrance Examinations 
in Latin are desirable. He added that this Commission 
would be grateful for suggestions. 

The President was authorized to appoint a Commit- 
tee of Five to investigate more closely the subject 
discussed at this meeting and report at the next meeting 
of similar type, so that the sentiment of the Club 
might be embodied in a set of resolutions that would 
have some influence with the proper authorities. 

Professor Whicher, President of the Club, proposed 
that this practical phase of the Club’s activities be 
organized under the name of The Classical Forum. 
On motion the suggestion was approved, and the 
matter was referred to the Executive Committee, 
with power. 

The next luncheon will be held at Hunter College, 
on April 29. Dean West, of Princeton University, 
will speak on the Teaching of Latin, and the election 
of officers will be held. 

JANE GRAY CARTER, Censor. 


It may not be out of place to venture a little criti- 
cism of Professor Nutting’s article, where the Latin 
Grammar Fails (THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 9. 154-157). 

To secure some definite facts and figures, Professor 
Nutting submitted three sentences to a class of 32 
members: (1) When they saw Caesar coming to their 
aid, they rushed fiercely upon the enemy; (2) When 
they were on the march, they never stopped to collect 
grain; (3) When I was driving Catiline into exile, I 
saw that all bad citizens would blame me. 

Professor Nutting expected the class to use in (1) cum 
with the subjunctive, because of the causal shading; 
and in (2) the indicative, because of the repeated 
action. Sentence 3, he says, was based on one in 
which Cicero himself uses the indicative, and it is, 
therefore, purely temporal. If a student happened 
to know the sentence in Cicero, from which this was 
taken, he would, of course, use the indicative. But 
is there anything in the English sentence to suggest a 
pure temporal idea, any more than in the first sentence 
of the list? The writer is not at all ashamed to state 
that, if she had been one of the 32, she would have used 
the subjunctive, and that she did actually so translate 
it, before looking at Professor Nutting's answers. 

Does this not tend to show that we are all too prone 
to require answers which we have in our minds, without 
stopping to consider whether the one presented by 


the student may not be just as correct? Would it 
not be better, in all grammatical work, to accept 
anything which is reasonable, especially if the student 
can give an adequate explanation? Perhaps failure 
to do this is one fruitful source of discontent with our 
classical courses in Schools and Colleges. Many 
Preparatory School teachers have found it wise to 
warn their pupils to exercise great care in interpreting 
the English of entrance examinations; and, if they 
are at all doubtful of the meaning intended, to state in 
a footnote the reason for the mood chosen. Such 
precautions ought not to be necessary. 

There is another point to be made., Perhaps we are 
laying too much emphasis on syntax. I hesitate to say 
this for fear of being misunderstood as advocating 
less thorough teaching. Most decidedly do I believe 
in grammatical drill, but I sometimes feel that we are 
making it too technical. We maintain that Latin 
is valuable end interesting even for the student who 
will not go to College, but, too often, we require a 
knowledge of fine points which can be of interest to 
none but philologists. The constructions required 
can be limited to those which are essential to an under- 
standing of the ordinary Latin authors read in School 
or College. This does not mean that our Grammars 
need to be changed, but that the teacher can avoid 
making his work dull and discouraging through an 
insistence on details too minute. 


PHILADELPHIA Hicu ScHoor 
FOR GIRLS, Bessie R, BurRCHETT. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


After reading through the greater part of Professor 
Nutting’s paper, Where the Latin Grammar Fails 
(THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 9. 154-157), with such 
agreement that I was planning to write him a note 
voicing my hearty approval, I was quite taken aback 
by his concluding suggestion to go back to the old 
rule ‘cum-temporal introduces the subjunctive in the 
imperfect and pluperfect tenses, the indicative else- 
where’. This has always seemed to me an utterly 
absurd and deceptive rule. In order to make a pre- 
tense at explaining the construction, the student is 
allowed to infer that the imperfect and pluperfect 
of the subjunctive are always equivalent in time force 
to the same tenses of the indicative. The rule is really 
a tense rule turned in to a mood rule, an! would be 
correct if it read: ‘When the subjunctive is used in 
cum-clauses referring to past time, the imperfect or 
pluperfect is used, according to the time relation to 
the main verb’. This is of course so obvious that if 
does not need special mention. 

But Professor Nutting is right in saying that our 
students have great trouble with the newer concep- 
tions of cum-clauses. I meet the difficulty by telling 
my students that in time clauses referring to the past 
the Romans came to use cum with the subjunctive 
(the tenses take care of themselves) and uhi and 
postquam with the indicative (again the tenses take care 
of themselves); cum is used with the indicative only 
when the exact time of an event is stressed or in clauses 
of repeated action (before Livy) or in cum-inversum 
clauses. On the unsettled question whether every 
subjunctive cum-clause is consciously circumstantial 
I am inclined to agree with Professor Nutting that 
it is not. 


University or Pitrssurcu B. L. ULLMAN, 
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Latin for the First Year 


By W. B. Gunnison, Ph.D., Principal, and WALTER 
S. Harvey, A.M., Instructor in Latin, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn 

344 pages, $1.00 


A New Latin Text for Beginners 


based on the Caesar vocabulary, but so arranged as to 
prepare for the study of other Latin authors as well. 


Its Chief Aims 


are to achieve the utmost simplicity of treatment con- 
sistent with thoroughness and to make the study of 
Latin interesting. 


Distinguishing Features 


Gradual and logical development of inflections. 

Omission of non-essentials of syntax. 

Frequent summaries and reviews. 

Fables and anecdotes from Latin classics for sight 
reading. 

Excellence of typography, arrangement, and illustra- 
tions. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Is it worth while to try 
to teach Latin Word 
Formation? 


If you have had doubts, it was 
. because you did not have the 
proper tools. You need clear, 
simple statements; familiar words 
for illustrations; and plenty of 
examples for practice, from words 
that your pupils have had or will 
have. ‘There is one little book 
that will give you these things— 
JENKS’S LATIN WORD FOR- 
MATION. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


Clarendon Press 


Publications 


REGES CONSULESQUE ROMANI 
By F. R. Date. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 84........ 50 
Ndi Latina Series edited by Rouse and Andrew.) 
The materials consist of stories taken from the first 
books of Livy. , 
A FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR for Schools 
By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 126 .%.40 
This book will meet all the needs of the beginner. the 
subject of formal syntax being reserved for a later 
stage of study. 
A LATIN SYNTAX for Schools 
By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 168.840 
To be used after A First Latin Grammar. . 
OUTLINES OF GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 
TO A.D. 180 
By M. A. Hamitton. Second edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 194, with six illustrations and five 
A VOCABULARY TO CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 
Compiled by G. G. LoANE. Crown 800, cloth, pp. 62 
THE OXFORD LATIN COURSE 
Part I. From the Elements to the Text of Caesar's 
Campaigns in Britain. Modified to avoid the use of 
the subjunctive mood. By R.L.A.DuPontrr. Crown 


“This is a book with a single aim; to enable you in the short- 
est possible time to read a Latin author, and read him accurately"’. 


Oxford University Press American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


DERIVATION OF WORDS IN 
LATIN 


A Handy and Useful Pamphlet for Secondary Schools 
Approved wherever used. Price 15 cents 


“I used the pamphlet last year in my Latin class and found it 
admirably adapted to High School work’'.—-Mabel A. Dawson, 


Elyria, Ohio. 
Address the Author, 


Ambrose C. Richardson 


47 Fargo Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bob Starts for College 


A Pamphlet of 8 pages on the Value of 
Studying Greek in College 
Issued by 
The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South 
Copies, | cent each; 25;for 20 cents; 100 for 70 cents. 

Address: PUBLICITY COMMITTEE, 
11 Hall of Liberal Arts, Iowa City, Iowa 
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